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which averages a little less than ten years.   Such cycles are like those
which bring the famines that we have studied in China.

Weather as a Geographical Variable

Effect on Transportation. The direct effect of variations in the weather
is more easily seen than indirect effects arising through insect pests, epi-
demics, or the migrations of fish. This is especially true of transporta-
tion. The 1,517 people* who lost their lives on the Titanic owed their death
to fog. In 1928 the British steamer Vestris sank in a gale off the coast of
Virginia with 110 deaths. In 1935 the steamer Dixie with 231 passengers
and a crew of 121 was blown onto the coast of Florida by a mighty gale.
This was one of the few such misadventures in which no lives were lost.
The ship was pulled off and put back into service. The records of ship-
ping are full of less fortunate events where ships have disappeared at sea
in stormy weather and never again been heard from.

Other types of transportation suffer similarly. A typical case is that
of two trains which collided in a fog between Edinburgh and Glasgow
in 1935 with the loss of 35 passengers. Thousands of trains are delayed
every winter by frozen switches, snow, or ice. At other seasons trains are
again and again put out of commission by floods. The same thing hap-
pens to automobiles. It is a common experience for millions of cars to
find difficulty in traveling each winter. Frozen radiators, pistons scratched
because the oil is frozen, icy roads, snow, or merely heavy rain all make
difficulties. No one knows how many accidents, especially minor ones,
are due to such causes, but they certainly cost tens of millions of dollars
each year.

Transportation is even more subject to the vagaries of the weather
when people travel in the air than when they travel on the water or the
land. A famous aviator, Wiley Post, and a still more famous writer and
comedian, Will Rogers, are two of many eminent persons who have died
in aerial accidents. They lost their way and fell in a fog near the coast
of Alaska. In 1937 an airplane bound from Cheyenne to Salt Lake City
crashed against the Uinta Mountains in a snowstorm, and 19 persons
were killed. That same year an airplane carrying members of a Euro-
pean royal family hit a factory chimney in a fog, and 11 people were
killed. The use of huge, silvery dirigibles, which make such an impos-
ing appearance in the sky, has been abandoned largely because accidents
due to the weather are so common. One of the best-known dirigibles
was torn to pieces in a thunderstorm. Another was hit by lightning; a
third crashed against a wooded hill in a storm on its way to India. The
chief of the American Aviation Service was drowned when one of the
Jargest dirigibles, the A^ron, was forced down in a storm off the New